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THE TENTH SERIES. 

In congratulating his readers upon the | 
dawn of another year and the beginning of | 
a fresh Series the Editor takes the oppor- 
tunity of pointing to the amount of work | 
that has been poernee during the fifty- | 
five years in which ‘ N. & Q.’ has been before 
the public. It is impossible to calculate how 
many busy pencils have been occupied in 
making the notes which, in obedience to 
the suggestion of Capt. Cuttle, have been 
cr retallized in his pages, or how much 
scholarship has been advantaged by the 
habit of annotation which has been begotten. 
It is now a commonplace to say that no 
serious study can often be conducted with- 
out the one hundred and odd volumes of 
‘N. & Q. being constantly laid under con- 
tribution. Out of the queries that have 
appeared and been answered books have 
been extracted, and there are not wanting 
works of reference which would never have 
been attempted had the information pre- 
served in our pages been inaccessible. That 


the study of antiquities, like that of the law, 
is conducive to ny hy: is testified by the 
signatures still to 


found in our pages, 


and the Editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most 
or all of his predecessors. That he can with 
absolute assurance indicate any signature as 
a ay in the earliest and in the latest 
volumes may not be said. There are those, 
however, whose work is of frequent occur- 
rence in the First and the Ninth Series, and 
will, it is to be hoped and expected, be ex- 
tended to that this week begun. We need 
only mention Lorp ALDENHAM, Mr. Eowarp 
PEACOCK (under various signatures), and Mr. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN as among those 
who virtually bridge over the period between 
the inception of ‘N. & Q. and the point it 
has now reached. So far as those at the 
helm are aware, the only cause for regret 
is the difficulty of stretching our pages so 
as to include all of temporary or permanent 
value that knocks at the door. Meantime 
the imitators and descendants of ‘N. & Q.’ 


| constitute a numerous and stalwart band, 
'and there are few counties or districts the 


folk-lore or speech of which is not in course 
of being preserved and calendared. 
Epiror. 


MARLOWE AND SHAKESPEARE. 
A CAREFUL perusal of the first sestiad of 
‘Hero and Leander’ reveals numerous turns 
of expression out of the ordinary, many of 


| which were used by Shake- 


speare, and by him (usually) but once. I do 
not own ms edition of Marlowe's poem with 
numbered lines, but the interested reader 
will, I think, find little difticulty, as I have 
arranged the extracts consecutively as they 
occur. 


Rose-cheeked Adonis kept a solemn feast. 
Hero and Leander.’ 
Rose-cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase. 
* Venus and Adonis,’ 3. 


Why art thou not in /ore, and loved of all ? 
Though thou be fair, yet be not thine own fhra//. 
* H. and L.’ 
ow /ove makes young men /hr//, and 
and old men 


ote.—‘ V. an 73. 


And stole away the enchanted gare. mind. 
and 
Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind. 
‘Lov. Comp.,’ 12s. 


Nor that night-wandering, pale and watery s/ar, 
‘H. and L.’ 
_Nine changes of the star. 

‘Winter's Tale,’ 1. ii. 1. 
Incens’d with savage heat, gallop amain 
*H. and 

Sick-thoughted Venus makes @ma/‘s unto him. 
*V. and A.,’ & 
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ove-kindling fre to burn such towns as Troy. | 
*H. and L.’ 


wve-kindling fire did quickly steep. 
And bis lore-Kindiing . Sonnet cliii. 3. 


Thence flew Love's arrow with the golden head. 
*H. and L. 
ows golden avvow at him should have fled. 


he stood.—* H. and L.’ 
Stoue-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed, 
Collatine.—‘ Lucrece,’ 1730. 
With the that from his countenance blared. | 
*H. and L. 
Two red tres in both their faces blazed. - 
* Lucrece,’ 1358. 
For will in us is over-ruled by fate.—‘ H. and L.’ 
Fate o'er-rules.—* M.N.D.,’ TIL. ii. 92. 
What we behold is censured by our eyes. 
*H. and L.’ 
W hose e.juality by our best eyes cannot be censured. 
* King John,’ IL. i. 328. 
And Night, drench'd in misty Acheron. 
*H. and 


drenched in a sea of care. 


So she, de: 
*Lucrece,’ 1100. 


And now begins Leander to display 
Love's holy pre with words, with sighs and tears. 
and 
Which borrowed from this holy fire of Lore 
A dateless lively heat.—Sonnet cliii. 5. 
Less sins the poor-r/ch man that starves himself. 
and L.’ 
That they prove bankrupt in this pares gain. 
* Lucrece,’ 140. 
And with ‘««‘/ne broi/s the world destroy. 
*H. and L.” 


The mortal and /nfestine jars, 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ I. i. 11. 
Our no maids are nothing then 
Without the sweet society of men.—‘ H. and L. 
Among a number one ts reckoned none. 
Sonnet exxxvi. 8. 
A stream of //,id pearls, which down her face 
Made milk-white paths.—‘ H. and L.’ 
Decking with /i;id pearl the bladed grass. 
*M.N.D.,’ I. i. 211. 
It will be noticed that two of these quota- 
tions are to be met with in Sonnet cliii., and 
further, that the most familiar line in Mar- 
lowe’s translation, 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight? 


was not only transferred in its entirety to 
‘As You Like It,’ but is also to be found 
near the end of Chapman's ‘ Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria’ in slightly different form :— 
None ever lov'd but at first sight they lov’d. 


As Chapman’s play and the Marlowe-Chap- 


man translation almost certainly appeared 


some little time before ‘As You Like It,’ I 
am inclined to doubt the generally accepted 
belief that Shakespeare was alluding to Mar- 
lowe rather than the classical author. In 
view of the growing belief that Chapman 
was the rival poet, it is possible that the 
allusion was an intentional fling at him. 
Cuas. A. HERPICH, 
New York. 


ALEXANDER HORN AND THE ‘INCEN- 
DIUM DIVINI AMORIS.’ 

Fiscuer in his ‘ Essai sur les Monumens 
Ty pographiques de Jean Gutenberg’ gives an 
account of several books which were printed 
at Mentz, and affirms that they were from 
the press of Gutenberg ; but this assertion 
was completely disproved by Mr. Hessels in 
‘Gutenberg : was he the Inventor of Print- 
ing?’ in which he shows that the early MS. 
dates in some of these books were not worthy 
of credence. Here are the titles of the works - 
‘Sifridvs de Arena: Determinatio Duarum 
Questionum,’ ‘Responsio ad Quattuor 
tiones Sifridi Episcopi Cirenensis,’ ‘ Dialogus 
inter Hugonem, Catonem, et Oliverium,’ 
*‘Klage Antwort und Urteil,’ ‘Tractatus de- 
Celebratione Missarum,’ and Hermannus de 
Schildis, ‘Speculum Sacerdotum,’ the last 
bearing the imprint “ maguntize.” Now it is 
very curious to observe how one error leads 
to another. Horn had before him a little 
book called ‘Incendium Divini Amoris,” 
printed in the same types as the above 
mentioned ; Horn accepts Fischer’s statement 
that books in these types were printed by 
Gutenberg, and then proceeds to make an 
assertion of his own, viz., that Gutenberg 
not only printed the ‘Incendium Divini 
Amoris,’ but was also the author of the work, 
and that the nun to whom it is addressed 
was his own sister. This very copy, appa- 
rently the only one known, is now in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum with 
Horn’s observations upon it, which I here 
transcribe :— 

Observations on the small Treatise in German called 
*Incendium Divini Amoris.’ Supposed to |v 
printed and written by John Guttenberg to his 
Sister, a Nun of St. Clare at Menz. 

By the deed of settlement between Guttenberg, 
his sister (a nun of the Monastery of St. Clara in 
Menz), and his two brothers, dated 1459, as dis- 
covered by Bodman in the archives of Menz, and 
published  & Fischer in his essay ‘Sur les Monumens 

ypographiques de Guttenberg,’ we are informed 
that the latter gave to the library all the books 
which he had already printed, and promised to add 
all those he was then printing or might afterwards 
print, for the benetit of the Abbesse and nuns of 
the said monastery, both for the church service and 
for their private devotion. 
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With respect to the church service he could 
give them nothing but Manuals and Psalters or 
Breviaries, and for their private use he could 
supply them with German works of devotion, as 
none of the nuns can be supposed to understand 
Latin. The small volume now before me becomes 
on that account a subject of the highest importance. 
It is printed in the identical new-discovered type 
of the ‘ Tractatus de Celebratione Missarum,’ of 
which a copy was given, according to Fischer, p. 81, 
to the Chartreux of Menz by Joannes a monte bona, 
id est Guttenberg, in the year 1463. A small book 
in the same type called ‘ Dialogus inter Hugonem, 
Cathonem, et Oliverium super Libertate Eccle- 
siastica,’ of which I sent a copy to my friend George 
Nicol, came to the library of Stuttgard on the 
suppression of the Chapter of Comburg, and has 
the date 1462 in MS. upon it. As this small book 
has for object to inflame the mind of a nun, the 
sister of the author, with the spirit of divine love, 
I do not hesitate to suppose Guttenberg the author 
and printer of it, and what particularly comes in 
to my support is that the language of the abovesaid 
deed of settlement and that of this small treatise 
are entirely the same. 

It is true that in the beginning he calls her sister 
in Christ, but we must not forget that a nun was 
dead to the world and had no brothers ; however, 
in the course of the whole following address he 
simply calls her by the name of “ min Suster,” and 
the other expression in the beginning was probably 
only intended as a kind of courtesy. As to the 
copy, it appears to be one of the first proof-sheets, 
it being here and there corrected ; and as it seems 
to have been only intended for that monastery, and 
not for sale, it is probable that only a few copies 
were taken off, on which account, as no other copy 
has yet been discovered, it will probably remain 
unique. ALEXR. Hory. 
Frankfurt, the 11 of March, 1815. 


Although one cannot agree with Horn that 
Gutenberg was both author and printer of 
this little work, yet we are indebted to him 
for its discovery and for the identification of 


the types. 8S. J. Atprica. 
New Southgate. 


FRENCH PROVERBIAL PHRASES, 
_ HERE is the first instalment of the curiosi- 
ties promised 9" §. xi. 462. 


En avoir dans Taile.—This does not, as 
might be supposed, refer to being in a similar 
condition to a bird which, wounded in the 
wing, cannot fly, but to being fifty years of 
age. The letter 1, as every one knows, 
stands for the number 50, and the expression 
is really a pun, according to M. de la Mésan- 
gere, whose ‘Dictionnaire des Proverbes 
Francais’ I have previously mentioned. 

Alonger (allonger) le parchemin.—A phrase 
used to express the amplification of a story, 
and the following lines (from ‘Mots et 
Sentences Dorées de Maistre de Sagesse 
Cathon,’ par Pierre Grosnet, 1553) illustrate 
its origin :— 


Notez, en l’ecclise de Dieu 
Femmes ensemble caquetoyent. 
Le diable y estoit en ung lieu, 
Escripvant ce qu’elles disoyent. 
Son rollet plein de poinct en poinct, 
Tire aux dents pour le faire croistre : 
Sa prinse eschappe et ne tient poinct ; 
Au pilier s’est heurté la teste. 
This anecdote may be freely rendered thus. 
One day some women were chattering and 
gossiping in church, and the devil was there 
also. e busied himself in writing down 
their conversation, and soon filled his roll of 
parchment. He tried to stretch it, so as to 
make more space to write on, by pulling at 
it with his teeth ; but it broke from his hold, 
and the force he used made him knock his 
head against one of the pillars. 
Il est bon avoir des amis partout.—The 
following epigram is based on this proverb: — 
Une dévote un jour, dans une église, 
Offrit un cierge au bienheureux Michel, 
Et l'autre au diable. ‘‘ Oh, oh, quelle méprise ! 
Mais c’est le diable. Y pensez-vous? 6 ciel!” 
** Laissez,” dit-elle, “‘ il ne m’importe guéres, 
Il faut toujours penser a l'avenir. 
Qn ne sait pas ce qu’on peut devenir, 
Et les amis sont partout nécessaires.” 
M. de la Mésangére does not give any refer- 
ence to the source, but in another place it is. 
attributed to Imbert. FE. LatHamM. 
(To be continued.) 


Frozen Worps.—When I was a lad, many 
years ago, I remember reading a nautical 
yarn— was it in Capt. Marryat ?— about 
a voyage to a region so cold that the words 
uttered in conversation all froze, but thawed 
on reaching a warmer region, for the benefit 
of the auditors. The joke often did duty in 
“random readings” and jest-books, but, like 
so many others, boasts a respectable antiquity, 
even if the pedigree be nebulous. Perhaps 
the following version, from the Italian, 
published 1556, may not be without interest : 


** And that friende of ours that suffereth vs not 
to want, within these fewe dayes rehearsed one to- 
mee that was very excellent. Then sayde the 
L. Julian, Whateuer it were, more excelienter it 
cannot be, nor more subtiller, than one that a 
Tuskane of ours, whiche is a merchant man of Luca, 
affyrmed vnto me the last day for most_certaine. 
Tell it vs, quoth the Dutchesse. The L. Julian 
sayde smyling: This Merchant man (as hee sayth) 
beeing vpon a time in Polonia, determined to buy 
a quantitie of Sables, minding to bring them into 
Italie, and to gaine greatly by them. And after 
much practising in the matter, where he could not 
himselfe go into Moscouia, bycause of the warre 
betwixt the King of Polonia & the Duke of Moscouia, 
he tooke order by the meane of some of the Country, 
that vpon a da peony certaine merchant men 
of Moscouia nen e come with their Sables into 
the borders of Polonia, and hee promised also to 
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bee there himself to bargaine with them. This 
merchant man of Luca trauailing then with his 
companie towarde Moscouia, arriued at the ryuer 
of Boristhenes, which he founde hard frozen like a 
marble stone, and saw the Moscouites which for 
suspition of ye war were in doubt of the Polakes, 
were on the other syde, and nearer came not than 
the breadth of the ryuer. So after they knew the 
one the other, making certaine signes, the Mos- 
couites beganne to speake aloude, and tolde the 
price how they woulde sell theyr Sables, but the 
colde was so extreeme, that they were not vnder- 
stoode, bycause the wordes before they came on 
the other syde where this Merchant of Luca was 
and his interpreters, were congeled in the ayre, and 
there remayned frozen and stopped. So that the 


Polakes that knew the maner, made no more adoe, | ¥ 


but kyndled a oy fyre in the myddest of the 
Ryuer (for to theyr seeming that was the poynte 
whesute the voyce came hote before the frost tooke 


| 


| 


it) and the riuer was so thicke frozen, that it did | 


avell beare the fire. When they had thus done, the 
avordes that for space of an houre had bene frozen, 


began to thaw, and came downe, — 5 noyse as 


doth the snow from the Mountaynes in May, and so 
immediately they were well vnderstood: but the 
men on the other side were first departed: and 
bycause he thought that those wordes asked too 
great a price for the Sables, he woulde not bargaine 
and so came away without. Then vo | laughed 
all.” —Castiglione’s ‘Courtyer,’ translatec 
Hoby, book ii. k viijb. 
AYEAHR. 
(The story appears in Munchausen. } 


by Thos. 


'_verbial phrase has not yet, I think, h 


Error ‘ HypNEROTOMACHIA.’ | 


—I have not seen mentioned in any biblio- 


graphical work a typographical error which | 


‘was 


made 7 the compositor in the first 
edition a 


of that covetable book ‘ Poliphili 


Hypnerotomachia,’ Aldus, 1499, but was dis- | 


covered in time to be clumsily corrected. On 
fo. 5a occurs the second title: ‘ Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia, vbi | humana omnia non 
nisi so- | mnivm esse ostendit. at | qve obiter 
plurima | scitv saneqvam | digna com- | 
memo- | rat.’ The word qgvam, following the 
word sane, was evidently misprinted in the 
first instance gve. The error was discovered 
before some, at any rate, of the copies were 
issued, and was correc by the erasure of 
the e, and the printing in by hand with 
separate types - the letters am, the altera- 
tion detracting from the beauty of the page. 
This is, at any rate, the case in my own copy, 
and in some others which I have seen. Some 
of your readers may have noticed the defect 
in other copies. J. Exior Hopexry. 


“ Ricapoon.”—The account of this word in 
the French dictionaries does not take us very 
far. Hatzfeld gives it as rigaudon or rigodon, 
and derives it from Rigaud, the name of a 
dancing-master. The fact is that the word 
is Provencal, and the full history of it is 
given by Mistral in his ‘Prov. Dictionary.’ 


_to an old spelling, “ Eylisham,” the place has 


He tells us that Rigaud was a dancing- 
master of Marseilles, and that in the South 
of France the dance became so licentious 
that it was prohibited by the Parliament of 
Provence in a decree dated 3 April, 1664. 
This gives us a fixed date, from which we 
may infer that the dance came in about 
1660-3. Hatzfeld merely tells us that the 
—s rigodon occurs in 1696; but it is 
obvious that the dance was older. Mistral 
tells us even more ; for he says that Rigaud 
is a family name in the South of France. I 
think it answers to a Germanic name of 
hich the A.-S. form would be Ricweald, 
latinized as Ricoaldus ; see Firstemann. 
Watrer W. SKear. 


“A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW” IN ITALIAN.— 
The 7'ri/una, describing the recent visit of 
Victor Emmanuel III. to London, says :— 

“L’ impressione prevalente del popolo Inglese 
quae é? Ve la indico con una frase popolare in 

nghilterre: * 1] Ré ¢ un gran simpatico compagno.’ 
This translation of “a jolly good fellow ” into 
the tongue of Dante ought to be recorded in 
your columns. Q. V. 


** ADDING INSULT TO INJURY.” — This pro- 
its 
history traced in‘ N. & Q.’ It seems to have 
its origin in a line of Phedrus (v. iii. 5) :— 
Iniurie qui addideris contumeliam. 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


AyisHam Crota. — Aylsham, in Norfolk, 
in the fourteenth century produced linen 
and canvas of such superior make that they 
were known simply as “Aylsham.” Owing 


not always been recognized, wherefore these 
few notes may be ge together. 
Dr. Rock, in his little book ‘Textile 
Fabrics,’ 1876, p. 64, says :— 
_ “For the finer sort of linen Eylisham or Ailesham 
in Lincolnshire was famous during the fourteenth 
century. Exeter Cathedral, in 1327, had a hand 
towel of ‘ Ailesham cloth.’ ” 
“Eilesham canvas” is mentioned in Hist. 
MSS. Com., Fourth Report, p. 425 (Rye, 
* Norfolk Topog.,’ 1881, p. 10). 


In 1300 Edward I. granted a tax on certain 
things to the men of Carlisle, to repair the 
bridge there ; one item is ‘“‘de qualibet cen- 
tena linew tele de Aylesham venali j dena- 
rium” (‘Letters from Northern Registers, 
1873, Rolls Series, p. 140). 

The inventory of Thomas de Bitton, Bishop 
of Exeter, 1310, accounts for ‘‘j bolt et ¥ 
ulnis de Eylisham,” and for “iij tualliis ¢ 
Aylisham” (Camden Soc., New Series, x. 7, 9 

n 1337 six ells of “ Aylsam” were bough 
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for the Prior of Durham (‘ Durham Account 
Rolls, Surt. Soc., 100, p. 534; 103, p. 893, 
where a reference is given to Rogers, iv. 556). 
Under ‘Sanappus’ Halliwell quotes, from 
a ballad of 1387, “ towels of Eylyssham, white 
as the sea’s foam.” W. C. B. 
“Sit Loose to.”—The ‘H.E.D.’ has appa- 
rently no quotation for this. The nearest to 
it is from Churchill, 1763, “Loose to Fame, 
the muse more simply acts,” illustrating a 
sense marked obsolete. “To sit loose to the 
world” is, however, still a very common 
phrase in Methodist class-meetings. oR 
Cc. C. B. 


“Yaws”: rs Erymotocy. — According to 
Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ 1819, this skin disease 
is “so called from the resemblance of its 
eruption to a raspberry, the word yaw in 
some African dialect being the name of that 
fruit.” This etymology has been copied with- 
out suspicion by the ‘Encyclopedic, the 
‘Century, and other great modern dic- 
tionaries. Nevertheless it is a blunder. Rees 
does not explicitly state his authority, but 
it appears from the context to be Dr. T 
Winterbottom, ‘Account of the Present State 
of Medicine among the Native Africans of 
Sierra Leone, 1803, vol. ii. p. 154, where I 
find the following :— 

“There is a modification of the venereal disease 
met with in Scotland which is called sirrens, from 
a word in the Scoto-Saxon language spoken in the 
Highlands signifying a wild raspberry, in Gaelic or 
Erse it is called soucruu, in some parts it is also 


called the ares. 
Rees evidently misread Winterbottom, who 
nowhere says that African yaw means rasp- 
berry, but, on the contrary, ascribes that sense 
to Gaelic soucruu,in more correct orthography 
subhchraobh or sughchraolh. What, then, is 
the true origin of yaws? The disease is 
called in British Guiana yaws, in Dutch 
Guiana jas, in French Guiana pians (plural). 
My opinion is that these are all one word. 
The identity of yvaws and jas is obvious, 
and from prans, its nasal being a negligible 
quantity, they differ only by the loss of its 
initial, doubtless to be accounted for by the 
fact that we took the term not direct from 
French, but through the negro jargon. As 
to the origin of this prans, it is a Guarani 
word, one of those which the French borrowed 
from their quondam Brazilian colonies. 
Montoya, in his great thesaurus of the 
Guarani language, 1639, duly enters it as 
“ Pia, bubas, granos.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Dr. Bratent’s 1x Oxrorp CaTHe- 
DRAL.—On the memorial brass to the memory 
of my old friend Dr. Bright, Regius Professor 


of Ecclesiastical History, in the south aisle 
of the Cathedral at Oxford, is inscribed the 
following: “‘State super antiquas vias, et 
videte quienam sit via recta et bona, et 
ambulate in ea.” 

This is the Vulgate version of Jeremiah 
vi. 16, and the other day I found the passage 
cited in Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learning’: 

“Surely the advice of the prophet is the true 
direction in this matter (then the above citation). 
Antiquity deserveth that reverence that men should 
make a stand thereupon, and discover what is the 
best way; but when the discovery is well taken, 
then to make progression.” — Book 1i. 

In Job is a similar passage (viii. 8-10), 
inscribed on Hearne’s tomb in the church- 
yard of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. 

JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Horn Dancinc.—The following paragraph 
| be interesting as recording a survival 
still with us :— 

**The annual custom of horn took place 
yesterday at Abbots Bromley, Staffordshire. The 
day, being Wakes Monday, was observed as a 
holiday, and the unique and droll terpsichorean 
event attracted quite a number of visitors from 
London, Liverpeel, and the Potteries. The hobby- 
horse dancers started about nine o'clock, and after 
a preliminary canter in the village journeyed to 
Blythfield Hall, the seat of Lord and Lady Bagot, 
afterwards visiting the houses of the neighbouring 
gentry. Subsequently they returned to the village 
and danced up the principal street, receiving cakes 
and ale and money gifts. One of the troupe has 
performed for over fifty years. The old-world 
village presented quite a gay appearance, the green 
being occupied with swingboats, shooting galleries, 
and other shows.”—Liverpool Echo, 8 September, 
1903. 


W. B. H. 


Mrs. Corney ‘Otiver Twist.’—Mrs. 
Corney, matron of the workhouse where 
Oliver was born, first yor in chap. xxiii. 
(or book ii. chap. i. in Bentley's Miscellany, 
iii. 105, February, 1838). Probably her name 
was taken by Dickens from Mrs. Corney, 45, 
Union Street, Middlesex Hospital, landlady 
of Mrs. Hannah Brown, who was murdered 
by James Greenacre at his house in Car- 

nter’s Buildings, Bowyer Lane (now 
Wyndham Road), Camberwell, on the night 
of 24 December, 1836. Mrs. Corney gave 
evidence at the trial on 10 April, 1837. 

ApriAN WHEELER. 


History ‘‘ MADE IN GerMANyY.”—At a ban- 
quet in celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Hanover Regiment, which 
took place at Hanover on 19 December, 1903, 
the German Emperor made the following 
record : *‘I raise my glass in contemplation 
of the past, to the health of the German 
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Legion, in memory of its incomparable deeds, 
which, in conjunction with Blucher and the 
Prussians, rescued the English army from 
destruction at Waterloo.” 
Ricuarp EpGcuMBe. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


“Coup pe Jarnac.”"—This expression is 
used by M. Jorevin, a French traveller, in a 
description of the “ Bergiardin ” (Bear Garden) 
in “Sodoark” (Southwark), published in 
1672, and reprinted in the Antiquarian 
Repertory (ed. 1806), vol. iv. p. 549. 

Joun Hess. 


Somerset Diatect.—Here are two choice 
specimens. “It do vibrate through,” account- 
ing for the oil dropped from the lamp. A 
trail of creeper for decorating the church 
would look so nice “wrangling round the 
Communion.” Freperic C. SKEY. 

Weare Vicarage. 

Tacitus AND THE ‘Gesta RomANoruM.’— 
The eighteenth tale in the ‘ Gesta Romano- 
rum’ is very like the story of (Edipus. In it 
the man who unwittingly slew his father is a 
soldier named Julian. The resemblance of 
his name to that of the soldier in the excerpt 
from Tacitus given 9 S. xii. 105 is a 
able. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ LomBarp.”—Loftie, in his ‘ London,’ vol. i. 
p. 158, notes that in the Hundred Rolls, 
2 Edward L, several persons are cited as 
Lombards who were unquestionably of Eng- 
lish birth and parentage. Among the number 
is Gregory de Rokesle, Mayor of London. 
Loftie adds, “A Lombard was probably by 
this time a money-lender, not a native of 
Lombardy.” M. D. Davis. 


ror Gorer.”—The Daily Mail 
of 5 November, 1903, is responsible for the 
following :— 

“*On six successive Sunday evenings, commencing 
twelve Sundays before Christmas, the church bells 
are rung at Newark-upon-Trent for one hour ata 
time, in compliance with the terms of a bequest left 
by a merchant named Gofer. Two centuries ago 
Gofer lost his way in Sherwood Forest, then in- 
fested by men of the baser sort. Just as he was 
iving himself up for dead, he heard the bells of 

ewark, and, guided by their sound, regained his 
road. In memory of his deliverance he left a sum 
of money to be expended in ‘ ringing for Gofer.’” 


I do not find that this ancient custom has 
been recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ and I therefore 
think it should appear therein. 

VERARD Home CoLeMAN. 


“Macsman.”—The following cutting from 
the Daily Express of 30 November, 1903, may 
be worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


“With the close of the racing season the card- 
sharper takes to confidence tricks. ‘Confidence 
men are called ‘magsmen’ in the vernacular of the 
police. The derivation of the term is interesting 
and instructive. In thieves’ slang ‘to mag’ is to 
talk in a specious, oily manner. Hence the mags- 
man is a swindler, who persuades gullible persons 
out of their possessions. His happy hunting-ground 
is the vicinity of the large railway stations where 
passengers book for long journeys.” 

W. Curzon YEo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

{* Slang and its Analogues,’ by Farmer and Henley, 
gives the same derivation.] 


SHAKESPEARE ALLusion. —In ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ I. i. 207-8, is this 
couplet :— 

What graces in my love do dwell 
That he hath turn’d a heaven into a hell. 
Marston, in the ‘ Malcontent,’ I. ii. 43-4, has 
reversed the lines and given a garbled quo- 
tation :— 
Your smiles have been my heaven, your frowns my 


hell: 
O, pity then—grace should with beauty dwell. 


Maquerelle undoubtedly recognized the allu- 
sion at once, for she immediately retorts :-— 
Reasonable perfect, by’r Lady. 
Cuas. A. Herpicu. 


Ramway Rexic.—The following, from the 
Liverpool Daily Post, is worth a corner in 
‘N. & 

“ Seventy years have elapsed since the trials took 
place of three locomotives, constructed as the result 
of a competition promoted by the then Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Company. The last of 
these, the Novelty, has just been discovered at 
Rainhill. The three engines which took part in 
the 1830 trials were the Rocket, constructed b 
Stephenson; the Sanspareil, by Hackworth; anc 
the Novelty, by Braithwaite and Ericson. The 
Rocket obtained the premium of 500/. as the most 
suitable locomotive to run on the line, having 
attained a speed of twenty-nine miles per hour. 
The greatest speed of the Sanspareil was less than 
twenty-three miles, and the Novelty had only 
covered three miles when the joints of the boiler 
gave way. At that time the Rainhill Gas and 
Water Company’s premises, which adjoin the rail- 
way at Rainhill Station, were occupied by Mr. 
Melling as engineering works, Ericson and Melling 
being friends. The former left the Novelty there 
after its failure to gain the prize. The Rocket and 
the Sanspareil are both in South Kensington 
Museum, but the whereabouts of the Novelty could 
not be traced until recently, when it was found still 
working as a stationary engine, the wheels having 
been removed. This interesting relic will in all 
probability be placed side by side with its contem- 
poraries at South Kensington.” 7 

W. D. 


GREEN : ITs SicniFicance. (See viii. 
464 ; x. 141, 258 ; 9 8, viii. 121, 192 ; ix. 234, 
490 ; x. 32, 133, 353; xi. 32, 254.)—Rafaello 
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Bor; — in the second book of his ‘ Riposo,’ 


dedicated to Don Giovanni Medici, writes at 
oo length as to the significance of colours. 

extract what relates to green (ed. 1584, 
pp. 237-8) :— 

“Vsa la Chiesa Santa i paramenti neri nelle roga- 
tioni, e ne giorni di afflittione, e d’ astinenza per li 
peccati, & in altri tempi, che hora non dico 
per venire A trattare del verde sesto colore. 
Questo perche non participa molto del nero non 
¢< cosi ignobile come il color nero, ben che sia men 
nobile degli altri colori: & alcuni vogliono, perche 
egli non ¢ annouerato fra i quattro elementi, che 
egli sia di tutti il men pregiato; nondimeno egli 
rappresenta alberi, piante, prati, verde herbette, e 
fronzuti colli, cose giocondissime, e dilleteuoli alla 
vista; perd> non dee esser tenuto in poca stima. 
Signitica allegrezza, amore, gratitudine, amicitia, 
honore, bonta, bellezza, e secondo la comune 
opinione speranza. Fra le pietre pretiose s’ asso- 
miglia allo smaraldo, fra le virti: dimostra la for- 
tezza, fra pianeti Venere, fra metalli il piombo, 
nell’ eta dell’ huomo la giouentt fino a trentacinque 
anni, nei giorni il giouedi, nelle stagioni la Prima 
uera, ne’ mesi il verde oscuro Aprile, & il verde 
chiaro Maggio, e ne’ sacramenti il matrimonio. FE’ 
il verde di grandissimo conforto alla vista, e la 
mantiene, e consola quando é affaticata; e percid 
gli occhi molto si dilettano, e si compiacciono del 
color uerde. Vsa la santa Chiesa i paramenti uerdi 
nell’ ottaua dell’ Epifania, nella Settuagesima, nella 
Pentecoste, nell’ Auento, e ne giorni feriali, e 


comunl. 
Q. V. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
= order that the answers may be addressed to them 
<lirect. 


Sapier’s WELLS PLAY ALLUDED TO BY 
Worpswortu.--l shall be obliged if any one 
can tell me what was the date of the play, 
founded on the story of John Hatfield and 
5 of Buttermere, and produced at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, to which Wesdeeesth alludes 
in the ‘ Prelude,’ book vii. It must have 
been between 1803 and 1805, for the poem 
was finished during the latter year, and 
during the management of the Dibdins. In 
the Brit. Mus. collection of Sadler's Wells 
playbills I came across one in which was 
announced for 25 April, 1803, ‘ William and 
Susan,’ the favourite burletta, in which are 
various views of the lake of Buttermere. 
Possibly this is the play in question. 

H. W. B. 


(No mention of this work occurs in the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica’ of Baker, Reed, and Jones, 1812.) 


MiLestones.— When did our forefathers 
begin to recognize the importance of accu- 
rately marking distances on our high roads? 


Even in these days we are, as is well known, 
much behind our continental neighbours in 
this regard, as well as in that of “ finger- 
posts ” and like indicators. From the follow- 
ing paragraph, which I have found in the 
London Evening Post for 10 September, 1743, 
it would seem that the setting up, or at least 
the providing of funds for setting up, of 
milestones, even on such an important high 
road as that between Croydon and London, 
was at that time left to the public spirit of 
private individuals : — 

“On Wednesday they began to measure the 
Croydon Road from the Standard in Cornhill and 
stake the places for erecting milestones, the in- 
habitants of Croydon having subscribed for thirteen, 
which ‘tis thoug t will be carried on by the Centle- 


men of Sussex.” 
W. Moy Taomas. 


or tHe Crover Lear.—Informa- 
tion is sought as to the history of this society 
or order. On 17 May, 1866, Capt. Arthur 
Chilver Tupper, F.S.A. (when did he die and 
where buried ?), exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries two small pewter flagons about 
8 in. high. One was inscribed “Jochim 
Lvyers 1645”; the other, “Peter Fisker 1645 
Dit is Der Repper gesellen er klever Blat.” 
Each bore L. 8. and shield with castle as pew- 
terer’s mark. T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


‘Astrea Victrix..—Can you inform me 
where to find a poem entitled ‘ Astrea 
Victrix, or Love’s Triumph, by L. Willan, 
gent.? It was probably published about 
1750 or later. I was born Willan, my grand- 
father being a certain Dr. Robert Willan, 
F.RS., F.S.A., born at Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 
He practised in Bloomsbury Square, and 
died in 1812. My ancestors lived in or about 
Sedbergh for several hundred years, and 
Leonard and Lancelot were two family 
names. Willan is quite a Yorkshire name. 

Mary Aveusta Howe .t. 
Holy Trinity Parsonage, High Cross, Tottenham 


SPEECH BY THE EArt or Sussex, 1596.—I 
desire to know if there is in existence a 

rfect copy of ‘‘a speech by the Earl of 
Sussex at the tilt,”1596. Thereisa mutilated 
MS. of it in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
collection. It begins: “Most divine, and 
more mighty than that queen to whom all 
other queens are subject.” Joun Oates. 
Rutland House, Saltoun Road, 8. W. 


Mayers’ Sone. (See 3™ §. vii. 373.)—Is it 
possible to ascertain what was the musical 
rendering of this ballad? I am giving a 


paper on the Hertfordshire Mayers’ Song 
‘shortly, and am anxious to have it sung by 
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a quartet in costume. For the benefit of 
those who may not be able to consult the 
above reference, I may be permitted to give 
the first verse as supplied by CuTnsert 
BEDE : — 
Here comes us poor Mayers all, 
And thus we do begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness, 
For fear we should die in sin. 


This song was, I believe, one & some of the | 


neighbouring counties—Cambridge, Bucks, 
and Bedfordshire. W. B. Gerisu. 


Bishop's Stortford. 


Ricut Hoy. Epwarp shall 
be glad to know who purchased the diary of the 


above, 1684-1716, at the sale of the Phillipps | 
the 


Library, Cheltenham. It mentions 
writer's marriage with Miss Blaythwaite. 
Cuartes 5. Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Nea. 


Francis Hawes: Sir T. Leman.—I shall 
be glad of any information concerning: 
1. Francis Hawes, of Berks, who died in 1764. 
He was a director of the South Sea Company, 
and had an elder brother Thomas. 2. Sir 
Thomas Leman, the last holder of the extinct 
baronetcy. ANTIQUARY. 


“ AwpLe. —In the review of the December 
Neriiner (9 3. xii. 480) occurs the sentence : 
“Views of Buda and Pest are not in colours, 
but are ample and very effective.” Is not this 
use uncommon? Ample for what? The point 
would have escaped my notice but that I am 
acquainted with a family whose members use 
this word frequently with a meaning peculiar, 
[ imagine, to themselves. The sensation 
experienced when cutting, or seeing some one 
cut, asunder a thick roll of butter, when the 
wheels of a cart cut through mud of the con- 
sistence of butter, or when one touches or 

resses velvet with the hand, is described 
xy them as “ample.” The associated idea 
appears to be that of prolonged, clinging 
resistance. They can afford me no particulars 
of the origin or descent of the word, but 
maintain that it has been handed down in 
the family for some generations. 
Grorce C. Peacuey. 


QUESNEL.—Can any reader inform me of the 
existence of portraits in Scotland of about 
the time of James V. by Pierre Quesnel ? 

J. J. Fosrer. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “‘ VIRTUE OF NECESSITY.”— 
Has any pedigree for the phrase “make a 
virtue of necessity” been discovered by 
Baconites! On p. 72 of “Gregori I. Pape 
he Epistolarum, Tomi I. Pars I. Liber 


edidit Paulus Ewald” (Berolini, 


MDCCCLXXXVII.), there are the words “non 
hoc virtutis opere fieri.. Here, however, 
virtutis perhaps means “of force,” and opere 
is “of, 7c. by necessity,” that is “ willy nilly.” 
A similar expression is probably to be found 
in many books written between the time of 
St. Gregory and Bacon. E. 8S. Dopcson, 


“Omeca,” aN Otp Conrriputor.— About 
fifty years ago a contributor to ‘N. & Q’ 
signed with the Greek omega reversed. Is 
there any clue to his name nowadays’? I. 


“Nor ALL WHO SEEM TO rarL.”—Who wrote 
the following lines !— 


Not all who seem to fail have failed indeed ; 
Not all who fail have therefore worked in vain, 


There is no failure for the good and wise : 
What tho’ thy seed should fall by the wayside, 
And the birds snatch it’ Yet the birds are fed, 


W. S—r. 


LEGEND oF THE CouncIL oF ConsTANCE.— 
The Russian poet A. N. Maikov—a cosmo- 
politan writer, whose range embraced ancient 
and modern worlds, and who rendered old 
romances in charming classic verse—relates 
in song the following legend. Before the 
Council a grim doctor learnedly expounds 
John Hus'’s guilt and the appropriate sentence 
at wearisome length. Near the Emperor 
stands a youthful page, who finds the pro- 
ceedings dull. As evening approaches some- 
thing in the garden attracts him ; he glances 
through the window and smiles. Involuntarily 
the Emperor’s eyes follow the page ; then the 
Pope's austere features relax, and soon the 
whole assembly of princes and pocates gaze 
towards the windows, enchanted by Philomel’s 
song in the garden. Tender memories renew 
themselves in the minds of those stern eccle- 
siastics,andeven the ruthlessdoctor stammers, 
blunders, and finally softens. Suddenly an 
old monk confesses that he was about to say 
“ Hus is innocent” under the influence of the 
sweet melody, which must proceed from 
Satan himeelt. In horror the whole Council 
rose, sang “Let God arise,” then bowed 
before the crucifix in prayer, and at last 
condemned Hus to the stake and anathema- 
tized the innocent nightingale. The supposed 
fiend fled from the garden, and dubious 
witnesses saw him pass over the lake in the 
form of a fiery flying serpent, scattering 
sparks in his rage. 

Maikov’s poem is entitled ‘ Prigovor’ (‘The 
Doom’), pad 5 am endeavouring to render it 
in English. Is such a legend recorded else- 
where ? Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 
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Esectep Priests. — On the accession of| “GoING THE ROUND”: RounpHouse.”—Is 
Queen Mary in 1553 many of the so-called | it not probable that the phrase “going the 
“reforming clergy” were ejected from their | round,” or “rounds,” is much older than it 
livings. Where can a list of them and par- | looks, and that it had its origin in the watch- 
ticulars b2 found? : man’s rounds, that functionary sometimes 

announcing news over and above that which 

“ Don’? SHOOT, HE IS DOING HIS BEST.”—I| related to the weather? ‘To walk the 
should be glad if some one would inform me |round ” often occurs in the plays of Mas- 
whether the following quotation comes from | singer and his contemporaries. In ‘The 
Mark Twain or Artemus Ward: “Don’t shoot, | Picture,’ for instance, a tragi-comedy, acted 
he is doing his best.” Is the quotation|in the “Black Fryars” in 1636, we find 
correct! Was the notice put over a new | (Act II.) :— 
organist in a church in the Western States, Dreams and fantastic visions walk the round. 


or did jit apply to a pianist in a mined In ‘ King John’ (Act II. se. ii.) the Bastard 
saloon ! H. M. C. soliloquizes :— 


BacsHaw.—Can any of your readers give And France, whose armour conscience buckled on, 


me information respecting Samuel Bagshaw, | hom ze and charity broucht to the field 
who published at Sheffield, in 1847, a ‘History, | With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil, 
Gazetteer, and Directory of the County of}. . . . — . Commodity (i.c., interest). 
Kent,’ in two volumes? Did he produce any | Here “rounding in the ear” means to 
other works of a like character? I do not! whisper. An old phrase similar to our 
find his name in the ‘D.N.B., nor in any | modern “going the round” was “to go 
local work with which I am acquainted. current” or to “go for current”: “A great 
CHARLES SMITH. | while it went for curvent thas it = 
“From wHENcE.”—In a review of m pleasant region '(Purchas, ilgrimage, . 
‘Romantic Tales from the Panjab,’ inet | Was not a roundhouse, by the way, so 


: -C : called from being a prison in which such 
published by Constable, exception was taken | lawhvenhoers were confined oo were taken Sp 


to my use, in one place, of the form “from | ;** te eounde ? 
whence.” ’ It occurs on p. 438, in the story of | by the constable or watchman on his rounds 


‘Puran Bhagat,’ Let me return from whence | !imbs, however, says that 
have come.” Now, of all Eastern stories, | tonel 
‘Puran Bhagat’ is the most Biblical in motive | 


and feeling, and I used the condemned form | the pp 
geliberately, not inadvertently, because I | hed Timbs for eaying thist Is it not 
ad in my mind such passages of the Bible an assumption based merely on the fact of 
as “ The land of Egypt, Jrom whence ye came the “Tun” in Cornhill having been built 
pane B (Deut ., x1. 10), ‘From whence came they somewhat in the fashion of a tun standing 
unto thee?” (Is. xxxix. 3) and many others. om its betters? And the reundhouces were 
Shakespeare also uses this construction enerally either hexagonal or octagonal, I 
several times, as, for example: “Let him | ee J. Howwen MacMicwakt. 
walk from whence he came, lest he catch cold | oe , . 
on’s feet” (* Comedy of Errors,’ ITI. i. 37). Marriace Reeisters.— Are there any 
With this array of precedents, may I ask | registers or records of the Fleet marriages, 
whether or not it is open to a modern writer, | and especially of those performed by the 
translating archaic tales into English, to make | chaplain of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, during 
a discriminating use of the same form? I do} 1754-5, after the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s 
not deny grammatical inaccuracy, but I hope/ Act? What records exist of marriages in 


the day is far distant when the old Plc- | Guernsey, the Isle of Man, and Gretna Green 
turesque irregularities and licences of our! grom 1754 to 1857 ? THORNE GEORGE. 


beautiful English tongue shall all be ground | : ; 
down to the dead monotonous level of | [for Gretna Green registers see General Indexes.] 
Académie French, for instance. Perhaps! INTERMENT IN GRAVES BELONGING TO OTHER 
some contributors will also kindly mention, | Fa mrires.—This ractice is sometimes per- 
if possible, the earliest and the latest accepted | mitted, or even desired by friendly persons. 
work in which the locution from whence is to | Can any instances of it in Queen Elizabeth’s 
e found. | time be given? I. 
_ I may add that from thence also occurs 

in the Bible; for instance, twice over in Joun Hatt, Bishop or Bristot.—John 
2 Kings ii. CuarLes Swynnerton. | Hall was Bishop of Bristol from 1691 to his 
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death in 1710. The ‘D N.B.’ makes no men- 

tion of his wife. What was her maiden name? 

When did he marry her? and where ? 
Bernarp P. ScatTrercoop. 


*O COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL.” — Can Mr. 
SHEDLOCK or some of your readers inform me 
as to the origin of the tune popularly known 
as the ‘ Portuguese Hymn’? There seems some 
reason for believing that the tune was written 
by John Reading, a pupil of Dr. Blow. In a 
notice of the Christmas service at the Roman 
Catholic Westminster Cathedral in the Daily 
Teleqraph of 26 December last, it is stated :— 

“Recently, it may be noted, the melody was 
restored to its simple form and key, and each of 
the eight verses being harmonized by a different 
British musician, the variety of treatment thus 
obtained proved exceedingly interesting.” 

S. 


[See ‘ Adeste Fideles, Fifth Series, (;eneral Index.] 


Leglies. 
HENRY, EARL OF STAFFORD, ON HIS 
FRENCH WIFE. 
S. xii. 466.) 


‘THe eccentric provisions of Lord Stafford’s 
will are known to students of Grammont, 
and the passage quoted by Dr. Furnivatt| 
will be found in the introduction, p. xxv, | 
of Mr. Gordon Goodwin’s edition of the 
‘Memoirs,’ published by Mr. A. H. Bullen 
in 1903. The exact date of the will is 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1699/1700, a year later than that given 
= Dr. Furntvatt. The earl subsequently 

ded two codicils to his will, but no mention 
of his wife was made in either of them. He 
died without issue, 27 April, 1719, in his 
seventy-second year, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. He had been an adherent 
of James II., and followed his master to 
St. Germain-en-Laye, where on 3 April, 1694, 
he married Claude Charlotte, the elder of the 
two daughters of Philibert de Grammont 
and Elizabeth Hamilton. These two girls 
were described by the Marquis de Dangeau 

‘Journal,’ i. 241) as great intriguers, and 

tter known in society than many belles, 
though very ugly. They seem to have inherited 
the wit and vivacity of their father without 

rtaking of the uty of their mother. 
laude, though not in her first youth, was 
eighteen years younger than her husband, 
and scandal had already been busy with her 
name in connexion with the young Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards the celebra Regent. 
It is said that his mother, the Duchess 
of Orleans, whose maid of honour 


Mile. de Grammont had been, persuaded 


Lord Stafford to marry her. However 
this may have been, the union between a 
stolid, middle-aged Englishman and the 
lively daughter of a French father and a 
Scoto-Irish mother could hardly be expected 
to turn out happily. Lady Stafford, both in 
youth and age, was one of those characters 
that Thackeray was happy in depicting. Her 
girlhood was that of Beatrix Esmond ; her 
old age that of the Baroness Bernstein, with 
a dash of Lady Kew. She probably had her 
husband in her thoughts when she uttered 
the words recorded by Lord Hervey in refer- 
ence to Queen Caroline and George IL. :— 

* Pour moi, je trouve qu’on juge trés mal—si cette 
pauvre Princesse avait te sens commun, elle doit 
étre embarrassé dans sa situation ; quand on a un 
tel role & jouer, qu’on doit épouser un sot Prince et 
vivre avec un désagréable animal toute sa vie 
privée, on doit sentir ses malheurs, et je suis stire 
quelle est sotte, et méme trés sotte, puis qu'elle 
n'est pas embarrassée et qu'elle ne parait point 
confondue dans toutes les nouveaut’és parmi les- 
quelles elle se trouve.” 


As things turned out, Lady Stafford, not- 
withstanding Lord Hervey’s opinion of her 
judgment, was completely mistaken in her 
view of the situation. The queen, instead 
of vividly feeling her position in being yoked 
to so disagreeable a husband as George II., 
layed her part through life with the cheer- 
ul and unembarrassed bearing that had 
distinguished her when she first made the 
acquaintance of the king, and succeeded in 
securing as much affection as it was in his 
power to give to any woman. 

Lady Stafford, when in England, used to 
live at Twickenham, where she became on 
very intimate terms with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. When, in 1727, the old countess 
set out for France, Lady Mary wrote to her 
sister, the Countess of Mar, that her friend 
had carried half the pleasures of her life 
with her; she was more stupid than she 
could describe, and could think of nothing 
but the nothingness of the good things of 
this world. She relates the scandal that 
arose from the intimacy of the second Duchess 
of Cleveland with her husband's young kins- 
man, Lord Sidney Beauclerk, the father of 
Johnson's friend Topham, and sends her a 
copy of verses on the same theme, winding 
- | with an ill-founded and ill-natured mot 
ot Lady Stafford’s. Walpole knew the old 
lady in his childhood, and averred that she 
= | more wit than either of her neighbours, 
Lady Mary or the Duke of Wharton. She 
died in 1739, and her will, dated 13 May in 
that year, was proved three days later b 
Charles, Earl of Arran, to whom she left all 
her property. 
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The countess’s younger sister, Marie 
Elisabeth, was born 27 December, 1667, and, 
having entered into religion, became the 
Abbess of Ste. Marie de Poussaye in Lorraine. 
She died before her parents in 1706, and, 
Walpole records that he was told by an old 
friend of hers, Madame de Mirepoix, the 
French Ambassadress, that she was ten times 
more vain of the blood of Hamilton than of 
an equal quantity of that of Grammont.* 
Lady Stafford seems to have been equally 
attached to the family of her mother. 

W. F. Primeavux. 


“Tatar” on “Tartar” (9 §. xii. 185, 
376).—I have read Dr. Koelle’s article in 
vol. xiv. of the new series of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and come to the 
conclusion that he belongs to that class of 
Orientalists of whom Voltaire made such fun 
in the preface to his ‘Charles XIL.’ or ‘ Pierre 
le Grand,’ I now forget which. 

The “perhaps greatest European authority 
on the group of Central Asiatic languages” 
begins his disquisition with the ex cathedra 
statement that every one knows that formerly 
all Europe was agreed in saying and writing 
Tartar, and it is only in modern times that 
would-be clever folks have begun to substi- 
tute the incorrect form Tatar.t “All Europe” 
must be taken in a somewhat restricted sense, 
like “the British nation” in the famous 
manifesto issued by the three tailors of 
Tooley Street, because it never included 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, or 
Turkey. It must be assumed, therefore, that 
the learned Orientalist was not aware of this 
circumstance, or he would have made some 
attempt to explain why so many millions of 
Europeans, all of whom have been in close 
contact with the Tartars off and on for 
centuries, use the incorrect form. He gives 
some kind of explanation why the Tartars 
themselves, the Turks, Arabs, and Persians, 
do not use the right name ; but as a matter 
of fact he has not produced a tittle of evidence 
to show that the form Tartar was used by 
any one else than the Armenians, the Gree 
and Latin writers, and the Western nations 
of Europe. France and England are still 
orthodox in this respect, but the Germans are 
i: going over to the opposite faction. 

ven O. Wolff, although “on the right track 
of the etymology of the word Tartar,” has 


__ * ‘Letters of Lady M. W. Montagu,’ ed. 1837, 
li. 217-220 ; ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ Cunning- 


ham’s ed., ii. 262 ; Toynbee’s ed., iii. 64. 
+ But Dr. Koelle himself quotes from the sixteenth 

century * Thesaurus > of Rob. Stephanus: ‘‘ Tartari 

sive Tattari (Taprapot), gens fera.” 


used the heterodox form in the title of his 
book, and wrote ‘Geschichte der Mongolen 
oder ‘lataren’ (Breslau, 1872). Dr. Koelle 
himself confesses that his views on the 
etymological nature of the name Tartar have 
resulted “merely” (sic) from his exhaustive 
study of the Tartar roots, and therefore rest 
on purely philological data, whilst every 
historical consideration seems to be opposed 
to them. When he asked Tartars what they 
called themselves, their reply invariably was 
“Tatar” or perhaps “Tattar.” On one occa- 
sion only, two men who seemed to be more 
intelligent than the rest promised the Berlin 
doctor that they would make inquiries, and 
came back with the, to him, welcome news 
that they had consulted some old men of 
their tribe, who thought that the form advo- 
cated by him was the right one. 

With regard to the allegation that the 
Chinese are mainly responsible for the use 
of the inaccurate form, Dr. Koelle seriously 
maintains that in the name of the village 
Ibn Taltal, near Aleppo in Asia Minor, the 
second word, not being Arabic, must “ evi- 
dently ” be the Chinese pronunciation of 
Tartar ; but he does not explain how other 
geographical names like Tatar - Bazardjik, 
Tatar-Bunar, Tatar-Kéi, Tatar-Mahallé, &c., 
have managed to escape the same fate. 

Moreover, the doctor does not quote a 
single instance of the form Taltal from any 
yenuine Chinese source. According to D’Her- 
belot, in the Chinese dictionaries Tata is the 
general term for all the 7’ (=dogs), or bar- 
barians, of the North. Dr. Koelle also quotes 
“Ta-che,” “Ta-chin” Ta people), Tache 
Linya”’=the popular name of a certain Tar- 
tar Academician, ‘*Tatal au lieu de Tatar”; 
but the form Taltal is evidently not to be 
found in any old Chinese source. 

Dr. Koelle’s explanation for the presence 
of the final » in Tatar may be ingenious, 
but is not convincing. Many Tartars, he 
states, undertook to write their language 
with Chinese characters. Now, if they found 
their name written as Tatal (not Taltal, be it 
noted) by the Chinese, this was a precedent 
which they were tempted to imitate, first in 
writing, and perhaps soon also in speaking ; 
but as the Tartars did not share the inability 
to pronounce the letter 7, they naturally said 
Tatar where the Chinese said Tatal. Thus 
the Tartars themselves fell into the habit of 
pronouncing their own name as Tatar, 


partly from writing it in Chinese characters, 


‘and still more from their daily intercourse 


with the Chinese. 
This theory is evidently founded on an 
anecdote which I heard many years ago 
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about a worthy German merchant who had 
business connexions in England, and one 
day came over to make their personal 
acquaintance. His name was Abel, which 
when pronounced in the Fatherland rimes 
very nearly with mardle; but in England he 
found everybody called him Mr. Able, until at 
last he also “ fell into the habit of pronoun- 
cing his own name as” Able, and had fresh 
visiting cards printed with his new name 
spelt 7utonice “ Mr. Ebel.” To cut a long 
story short. in trying to spell his name as 
his English friends pronounced it, the poor 
German changed the spelling next to Mr. 
Ibel, Eibel, Eubel, Jubel, and finally wound 
up with Mr. Dschubel, after which he gave 
up all further attempts in despair. 

To return to our Tartars. As the pronun- 
ciation of the first + presented to them no 
greater difficulty than the second, why did 
they perpetuate the wrong and “ un-Tartar ” 
form Tatar, and not revert to the original, 
the “‘unmutilated ” form Tartar ? 

History, as we see and as Dr. Koelle him- 
self confesses, is against him; but let us look 
into his etymological proof. The root ter 
means to draw (in German zichen), to pull, to 


move on, to roam about, and the Tartar 
words derived from it are so numerous and | 
of such miscellaneous meanings that they | 
outnumber those of the corresponding Ger- | 
man Zvy, for enumerating all of which our | 
worthy editor cannot spare the space, and 
the reader is therefore referred to—Mark 
Twain’s ‘Tramp Abroad.’ Hence tav-tar is | 
in Dr. Koelle’s opinion a characteristic name | 
for a people who constantly move from place | 
to place, and it means move-on-move-on. Now | 
tat-ar is alsoa genuine Tartar word ; but it | 
means f«sfr, and consequently it is not to| 
the doctor's taste, because it is not charac- 
teristic, and also because, when the Tartars 

ronounce their own name, “they do not say 

‘at-ar [nor Tar-tar]. but Ta-tar [or Tat-tar].” 
We =e now add Tatar is correct. Q.E.D. 
So much for the etymological proof. 

With regard to the use of the form Tartar, 
as already stated, it is used by the Armenians, 
by medieval Greek writers like Geor ios | 
Akropolita (4.D. 1203-61, but the modern | 
Greeks have gone over to the heterodox 
party), by medieval Latin writers, and by 
the Western nations of Europe, except some 
scholars like A. Schiefner, Vambéry, and 
, the old author of ‘ Histoire des Tatars,’ 
who know something about the Tartars. The 
advocates of the form Tatar maintain that 
the superfluous + was introduced by St. 
Louis (the king, not the bishop) to enable 
him to make a pun. When writing to his 


mother Blanche, in 1241, he perpetrated the 
historic jeu de mot: “ We shall either thrust 
back those whom we call Tartars into their 
own seats in Tartarus, whence they pro- 
ceeded, or else they will transmit us all up 
to heaven.” Dr. Koelle ridicules this ex- 
»lanation, and he may be right. I am abso- 
lately neutral on this point, and will merely 
give a few more facts. 

The Dominican monk Julian, who brought 
the first tidings of their approach to Hungary 
in 1237, calls them Tartari. 

According to Matthew Paris, “ Dicuntur 
autem Tartari a quodam flumine per montes 
eorum, quos jam penetraverant, decurrente, 
quod dicitur Tartar” (‘Chronica Major,’ 
oe edition in the Master of the Kolls 
Series, iv. 78). 

There is a very suspicious letter, dated 
10 April, 1242, **cujusdem episcopi Ungari- 
ensis [sic] ad Episcopum Pari[siJensem,” in 
which the name is Tartareus, and they are 
said to use Hebrew, not Chinese, characters 
(literas habent Judeorum) ; ‘lidem, vi. 75. 

Henry Raspe, Landgrave of Thuringia, 
also in 1242, writes, “dicti homines Tartari 
vocati.” 

The “Abbas Sanctze Marie totusque con- 
ventus ejusdem loci, ordinis Sancti Benedicti 
in Hungaria commorantes,’ writes from 
Vienna on 4 Jan., 1242, “ Tartari qui vocantur 
Ysmaelite.” The convent has not yet been 
identified, and Ismaelite merchants were 
trading in Hungary in 1092, and whole 
Ismaelite villages were extant in that country 
in the reign of Coloman (1095-1116). 

Jordan, provincial vicar of the Fran- 
ciscans in Poland, in his letter of 10 April, 
1242, also perpetrates the pun, “a gente 
Tartariorum, a Tartaro oriunda.” 

The Warden of the Franciscans at Cologne 
writes about them with some familiarity as 
the people “quos vulgariter Tartaros appel- 
amus.” 

All these passages are to be found in vol. vi. 
of Matthew Paris’s ‘Chronicle’ already re- 
ferred to. 

In conclusion, after having considered Dr. 
Koelle’s paper we see that we cannot do 
better than imitate the Tartars’ own pro- 
nunciation and call them Tatars 5 


‘Tue Appey or (9 §. xii. 
381, 411, 488).—I have “The Third Edition, 
with Considerable Additions,” of ‘The Abbey 
of Kilkhampton ; or, Monumental Records 
for the Year 1980,’ &c., London, 1780. It 
contains 110 epitaphs. 

I have also “The Abbey of Kilkhampton. 
An Improved Edition. London, Printed for 
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G. Kearsley, at Johnson's Head, No. 46 Fleet 
Street, MpccLXxxvut. Price Half a Crown.” 
The preface states: ‘‘The same Truth and 
the same Spirit which prevailed in the two 

rts of ‘Kilkhampton Abbey’ are blended 
in the continuation, and the whole is offered 
to the Reader in a single volume.” It con- 
tains 200 epitaphs (the 110 contained in the 
edition of 1780 inclusive). The last epitaph 
ends, “Ob. 11 Aug., 1841”—obviously a mis- 
take. 

A copy of ‘The Abbey of Kilkhampton,’ 
described as an improved edition, 1788, was 
sold at auction in New York, March, 1892. 
In the sale catalogue the book is ascribed to 
Wm. Waring. 

In a weekly publication entitled the Devil's 
Pocket-Book (London, 1786) is a series of 
articles entitled “Monumental Records: 
being intended as a Supplement to ‘The 
Abbey of Kilkhampton.’” 

Joun TOWNSHEND. 

Bennett Building, New York. 


**MOLUBDINOUS SLOWBELLY” (9 §. xii. 
487).—Might one observe that the first portion 
of this elegant phrase is an erroneously 
anglicized form of “molybdenous,” now a 
chemical term? According to current usage, 
therefore, Mo should replace Pb in the slow- 
belly formula. J. Dormer. 


Evcare (9 §. xii. 484).—Mr. R. F. Foster 
thinks this game is derived from spoil-five. 
Mr. ©. H. Meehan says it was introduced by 
German settlers into Pennsylvania. Bot 
are agreed that it is not derived from écarté. 
Mr. Foster points out that some features of 
the game resemble “‘ triomphe,” from which 
écarté is also derived. ‘The earliest mention 
of euchre that I have found is in ‘An 
Exposure of the Arts and Miseries of Gamb- 
ling,’ by J. H. Green (Philadelphia, 1843). 
The word is there spelt “eucre.” (See also 
7 §. vii. 307, 358.) F. JEssEt. 


Tae Worp “Toys” (9% 
xii. 345, 437, 492).—As I am asked for my 
opinion on this matter, I give it for what it 
is worth. 

It is clear that the derivation from tose, 
a fathom, is a mere bad shot. 

It is also obvious that Mr. H. C. Adams 
does not know Grimm’s law, or he would not 
equate the “Dutch tuychen” (i.e , the Mid. Du. 
tuychen, Mod. Du. tug) with the Gk. redyea, 
which is, of course, from a totally different 
root. 

It also appears that Mr. Wrench has mis- 
understood the entry in the ‘ Promptorium,’ 
and mixes up Anglo-French with Parisian. 


The entry “Teye, of a cofyr,” does not mear 
that theca or teye has the sense of coffer. It 
means that teye has the sense of the Lat. 
theca, “an envelope, cover, case, sheath,” and 
refers to the cover of a coffer, not the coffer 
itself. Else why the word “of”? That this 
is the right sense of theca is clear from the 
fact that the modern E. form is tick, a case 
for a feather-bed or a pillow. And tick is not 
remarkably like the Winchester word either 
in form or sense. This Lat. theca became te/e 
in Norman, and teve in Mid. English, and is 
(perhaps) obsolete, unless a trace of it appears 
in the unpublished part of the ‘Eng. Dial. 
Dict.’ The foreign form was toye or tove ; for 
examples see tae in Littré; but toye was 
altered to taze in the eighteenth century, as 
in modern French. I can find no proof of 
the introduction of this F. toye into England 
at any date, and I greatly doubt the deri- 
vation from this source. To say that foie 
comes “ regularly” from Lat. theca is to ignore 
the most marked distinction between the 
French of England and that of France. 

I cannot at all understand why the word 
may not be a peculiar use of the common 
E. toy, which is at least as old as 1530 (see 
Palsgrave). And this corresponds to Du. tuzg, 
which becomes Zeug in German, and is a word 
of very wide application. 

The peculiar principle on which Godefroy’s 
‘Old French Dictionary’ is written deserves 
I look out ftoyette, and am 
referred to éaiete in the Supplement; but 
there is no such word there. All that I find 
there is taze, for which I am referred to te/e. 
But of course fete is not there either. 

Wa W. SKEAT. 


IsLAND OF PROVIDENCE (9° S. xii. 428).— 
There are two Providence Islands, about 
which there has been much confusion. One 
(now called Old Providence Island) lies east 
of the Mosquito Coast between 13° and 14° N. 
latitude and 81° and 82° W. longitude. This 
is the island referred to by Losuc. It was 

ranted 4 December, 1630, to the Earl of 

arwick, Sir Edmund Mountford, John Pym, 
and others (of whom the Earl of Arundel was 
not one); and John Pym was the treasurer 
of the company. Proposals to sell the 
island to the Dutch were entertained between 
1637 and 1639; in 1641 it was taken by the 
Spanish, in 1666 it was retaken by the 
English, it again fell into the hands of 
the Spanish, and in 1671 was once more 
recaptured by the English. Much informa- 
tion in regard to this island will be found in 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
1574-1660.’ 

The other (now called New Providence 
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Island) is one of the Bahamas, and was 
granted 1 November, 1670, to the Duke of 
Albemarle, Lord Ashley, and others. 

When the late W. N. Sainsbury edited (in 
1860) the above-mentioned volume of State 
Papers, he confused the two islands, and 
spoke of “the Bahamas, or the plantation of 
Providence, as the =~ island was called” 
<p. xxv), when in reality the Providence 
Island off the Mosquito Coast was meant. 
Later, at the request of General Lefroy, 
Governor of the Bermudas, Mr. Sainsbury 
examined into the matter closely, detected his 
mistake, and in the Atheneum of 27 May, 
1876, pp. 729-30, the two islands are carefully 
differentiated. ALFRED MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Cettic xii. 367).—The eldest 
sons of the following Scotch peers are bearers 
of the courtesy title of Master, in addition to 
their prefix of Honourable :— 

Viscount Falkland, Master of Falkland. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Master of Bur- 


leigh. 
eed Belhaven and Stenton, Master of Bel- 
aven. 

Lord Colville of Culross, Master of Colville. 

Lord Elibank, Master of Elibank. 

Lord Kinnaird, Master of Kinnaird. 

Lord Napier, Master of Napier. 

Lord Polwarth, Master of Polwarth. 

Lord Rollo, Master of Rollo. 

Lord Ruthven, Master of Ruthven. 

Lord Saltoun, Master of Saltoun. 

Lord Sempill, Master of Sempill. 

Lord Sinclair, Master of Sinclair. 

Lord Torphichen, Master of Torphichen. 

Baroness Kinloss, Master of Kinloss. 

There is Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, Bart., 
known as the “ Knight of Kerry.” 

THORNE GEORGE, 


MapamMe pu Derrann’s Letters (9 §. 
xii. 366, 438).—I was glad to read the letters 
concerning the Begum of Bhopal. I remem- 
ber seeing her Highness—as far as she could 
be seen—perched in a howdah on top of an 
elephant at Delhi in 1862, when two regi- 
ments had the honour of marching past the 
Begum — whether the present princess or 
her successor I cannot say; but I never 
imagined for a moment that this noble woman 
had anything to do with the Begum Sumroo, 
adoptive mother of Mr. Dyce Sombre. 

Georce ANGus, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


To my reply on this subject it may be as 
well to add a postscript to the effect that in 
strict accuracy Mr. Dyce Sombre was not the 
adopted son of the Begum Sumroo, but was 


in fact her step-grandson, and was by her 
constituted her co-heir, along with certain 
other members of his family. 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


[ am obliged to the two correspondents 
who have been good enough to correct my 
mistake as to the Begum of Bhopal, and 
apologize for having made it. The mistake 
is, after all, a trifling one, and [ cannot agree 
that in confounding the Begum of Bhopal 
with the Begum of Sardhiana I have been 
guilty of profanity, nor can I agree in the 
depreciatory estimate of the character of the 
latter indulged in by one correspondent. 

Zeibool-nissa, Begum of Sardhana, what- 
ever her origin, was a very remarkable 
woman, who commanded an army after the 
death of her husband, the Belgian soldier of 
fortune Reinhardt, and governed her exten- 
sive territory for with moderation 
and ability. Sir William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General of India, on resigning his 

st in 1835, addressed to the Begum the 
pllowing letter, which attests the esteem in 
which she was held by the British Govern- 
ment :— 

My Estremep Friexp,—I cannot leave India 
without expressing the sincere esteem I entertain 
for your Highness's character. The benevolence of 
disposition and extensive charity which have en- 
deared you to thousands have excited in my mind 
sentiments of the warmest admiration ; and I trust 
you may yet be preserved for many years, the solace 
of the orphan and widow, and the sure resource of 
your numerous dependants. To-morrow morning I 
embark for England, and my prayers and best wishes 
attend you, andall others who, like you, exert them- 
selves for the benefit of the people of India 

I remain, with much consideration, 
Your sincere friend, 
M. W. 

Caleutta, March 17, 1835. 

The person to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed must have been no ordinary woman. 
I may add that the Begum Sombre was a 
Catholic, and that on the second anniversary 
of her death a solemn requiem was performed 
at Rome, and Mr. (afterwards Cardinal) 
Wiseman preached a sermon in which he 
extolled the deceased Begum for her charities 
and toleration. Joun Hess. 


The history of Begum Sumroo and Dyce 
Sombre may be read at some length in 8" 8. 
vii. 269, 309, 375, 479; x. 83. I may add 
references to the Jilustrated London News, 
6 Nov., 1847, p. 291; 12 July, ate > 42; and 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xvi. 281. 

Georce Exior anpD BLANK VERsE §. 
xii. 441).—Monotony in decasyllabic lines 
may be avoided, not only by “variety in 
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the incidence of the accent,” but by variety 
in the place of the cesura. Thus :— 

Remote, unfriended, | melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt | or wandering Po, 

Or onward | where the rude Carinthian boor 

Against the houseless stranger | shuts the door, 

Or where Campania’s plain | forsaken lies, 

A weary waste | expanding to the skies. 

The normal division of the syllables may 
be said to be five-five, and the permissible 
variations to be four-six, six-four, three- 
seven, and seven-three. 

The skilful reader, by judicious pauses 
and suitable accelerations and retardations, 
makes the two divisions of each line occupy 
the same ¢ime; and the skilful versifier so 
arranges his words that the pauses, &c., may 
seem to arise out of the meaning to be ex- 
pressed, and not to have been merely dictated 
by the exigencies of the metre. Me 


‘Practice or Prery’ (9 §. xii. 485).— 
This was perhaps the most popular devotional 
book of the seventeenth century. It was 
translated into several languages, and was 
carried almost by everybody everywhere. 
It was written by Lewis Bayly ; see‘ D.N.B., 
iii. 449; ‘N. & Q 6S. xii. 321. 

W. C. B. 


(Mr. W. B. Gertsn sends the same information. } 


Jacosin : Jacosite xii. 469, 508),— 
There is a work, doubtfully attributed to 
Defoe, entitled * Hannibal at the Gates ; or, 
the Progress of Jacobinism,’ and published in 
1712. But Defoe does not, so far as I am 
aware, use this spelling. J. Dormer. 


Ative (9" S. xii. 429, 489).—If 
there is any truth in the following story, 


Queen Exizapetu AND New Hatt, Essex 
(9 S. xii. 208, 410, 477, 496).—Mr. Hoorer 
says, “Elizabeth gave New Hall to the Earl 
of Sussex.” I assume that this New Hall is 
not ** Newhall Josselyne, co. Essex.” D. 


Foik-tore or (9 xii. 288, 
413, 455, 496).—Swift alludes to the parsley 
in the following (* Letters, vol. ii. p. 241, 
London, 1768) ‘ Receipt for stewing Veal *:— 

Take a knuckle of veal: | 
You may buy it or steal it. 


Then what’s joined to a place, 

With other herbs muckle ;_ 

That which killed King Will, 

And what never stands still. 

Some sprigs* of that bed 

Where children are bred, &c. ; 
IBAGUE. 


Dr. Parkins §, xii. 349).—The ‘ D.N.B. 
knows him not, but it has coigns for less 
remarkable men. The only way in which I 
can help your correspondent is by quoting a 
communication of Mr. J. Beale (at one time 
a contributor to these columns) to the (‘rant- 
ham Journal of 24 August, 1878 :— 

“The following titular paradigm of a pamphlet 
now before me may form a suitable note for 
remarks :—‘Ecce Homo! Critical remarks on the 
infamous publications of John Parkins, of Little 
Gonerby, near Grantham ; better known as Doctor 
Parkins; who impiously and blasphemously styles 
himself The Grand Ambassador of Heaven ! par- 
ticularly in his Cabinet of Wealth, Celestial War- 
rior, and Book of Miracles; in which he pretends 
to Command the Angels of Heaven, to Avert the 
Evils of “aman Life, to Work Miracles, to Cast 
out Devils, to Destroy Witches, to Foretell Future 
Events, &c, &c., being an attempt to expose the 
falsehood of his pretensions, and to prove that the 


told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, flaying alive 
was not peculiarly Oriental :— 

“In his days {King Morvid’s) did a certain king 
of the Moranians land with a great force on the 
shore of Northumberland......Morvid thereupon, 
collecting together all the youth of his dominions, 
marched forth against them, and did give him 


only design of his writings is to beguile the weak 
endl ienetin, and to promote the sale of (what he 
calls) his Holy Consecrated Lamens, founded on the 
absurd principles of Astrology. Interspersed with 
anecdotes. [Then a Greek quotation from Acts 
xiii. 10; next a quotation from Shakspear ; and 
then a quotation trom Dr. Adam Clarke.] Grant- 


ham: printed for, and published by the author, and 


ttle......and when he had won the victory not a| may be had of all booksellers. Storr, printer, 
soul was left on live that he did not slay. For he | Grantham.’ I understand that the book was printed 
commanded them to be brought unto him one after | at the premises now occupied by Mr. Bushby in 


the other that he might glut his blood-thirst by 
putting them to death, and when he ceased for a 
time out of sheer weariness, he ordered them fo be 
skinned alive, and burned after they were skinned.” 


E. Marston. 


St. Dunstan’s House. 


FABLE As TO CHILD-MURDER BY Jews (9% 
5S. xii. 446, 497).—As Mr. Hutcutnson gives 
no_ reference to John Aubrey (whom he 
calls John Audley), it may be worth while 
to record that the story to which he alludes 
is to be found in the ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii. pp. 492-4. 

Joun B. WAINEwRIGHT. 


Vine Street; and that the name of the author was 
Weaver, in some way connected with the printing 
office. The selling price was Is. 6d. Its title— 
Address ‘To the Gireat Ambassador of Heaven! 

dated ‘—near Grantham, 4'" August, 1819, and pre- 
face take up pages i-vii, contents ix, x, and Kece 
Homo’ with ‘addendum’ pages 1-72. The ‘ Doctor 

is stated to have been the author of ‘ The Cabinet 
of Wealth,’ ‘Key to the Wise Man’s Crown, 
* Young Man’s Best Companion,’ ‘Complete Herbal 
and Family Physician,’ ‘Book of Miracles,’ and 
several other valuable and useful publications, 
besides ‘The Celestial Warrior’ (p. 45). His 


* “ Parsely. Vide Chamberlayne. 
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character, however, is thus summarized by Weaver 
in his * conclusion’ (p. 69)—*‘ The first step Perkins 
made towards his present height of blasphemy and 
imposture, was to dignify himself with the title of 
Doctor, and to commence watercaster, astrologer, 
and fortune-teller, but he was then consulted only 
by silly servant girls who wanted sweethearts and 
brainsick lovers pining after maids. A temporary 
suspension being given to his practice in 1810 at the 
Grantham Sessions, he invented the system of 
Lamenism, or spiritual astrology, in the hope of 
evading further interruption from the law; and by 
one bold stroke after another, arrived at his present 
pitch of worthless popularity.’ Mr. Healey, hair- 
dresser, Xc., Market-place, kindly lent me the 
pamphlet for perusal, &c., and it is now in his 
possession should any one wish to see it.—J. Brae.” 


Sr. Swit. 


*My Ovp Oak Taste’ (9 §. xii. 448, 514).— 
* The Oak Table, or ‘ My Oak Table,’ was sung 
erroneously to the tune of “My lodging is 
on the po round.” The true tune is Charles 
Dibdin’s, teleasien to the year 1799, sung in 
his entertainment named ‘Tom Wilkins,’ at 
Leicester Place, one of the “Sans Souci.” 
The song for which it was composed was ‘The 
Last Shilling, the words beginning thus :— 
As pensive one night in my garret I sat, 

ly last shilling produced on the table, 
**That advent rer,” cried I. *‘ might ahistory relate, 

lf to think and to speak it were able.” 
Whether fancy or magic ‘twas play'd me the freak, 

The face seem’d with life to be filling, 
And cried, instantly speaking, or seeming to speak, 

“ Pay attention to me, thy Last Shilling.” 
Three stanzas follow, worth giving, should 
the Editor of ‘N. & 2 permit, varying the 
theme, but adopting the manner of Charles 
Dibdin’s * Last Shilling,’ and keeping to the 
same tune (see the music of it in vol. ii. 
pp. 238-40 of G. H. Davidson's ‘Songs of 
Charles Dibdin, with music arranged by 
George Hogarth,’ London, 1848 edition). 
Genial Tom Hudson, author of ‘Jack Robin- 
son’ and many other popular ditties, wrote 
and sung ‘The Oak Table’ in 1822. He 
printed it in the ‘Fourth Collection of his 
Songs, p. 23. Here are the words :— 


Tue Oak Taste. 
(Tune of Charles Dibdin’s ‘ The Last Shilling.’) 
I had —* kd out the dust from my pipe t’other 
night, 
Old Time towards midnight was creeping : 
The last smoke from its ashes had taken to flight,— 
I felt neither waking nor sleeping ; 
When a voice loud and hollow, and seemingly 
near,— 
You'll say ‘twas a dream or a fable, 
Directed towards me, said, audibly clear, 
** List, list, list to me, thy oak table !” 


** I was once of the forest the monarch so bold, 
Nor tempest nor storm made me tremble ; 

And oft, very oft, the famed Druids of old 
Would under my branches assemble : 


Their mysterious rites they ‘d perform before me,— 
Those rites to unfold I am able; 

But be that now forgot,--I was then an oak tree, 
And now I am but an oak table. 


When the axe brought me down, and soon lopped 
was each bough, 
And to form a ship I was converted, 
Manned by true hearts of oak the wide ocean to 
plough, 
And by Victory never deserted. (/}/+.) 
But worn out by Time, and reduced to a wreck, 
Bereft of my anchor and cable, 
A carpenter bought me, and with part of my deck 
Made me what you see now—an oak table. 


Now thrust in a corner, put out of the way.— 
But I fear I your patience am tiring,— _ 

I expect nothing less than, some forthcoming day, 
To be chopped up, and used for your firing. 

“ No, never!” cried I, as I started awake, 
“I'll protect thee, so long as 1’m able: 

And each friend that my humble cheer will partake 
Shall be welcome around My Oak Table!” 

Written by Tom Hudson, 1821. 

They sang good songs in those days eighty 

years ago. WoopraLt 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Dr. Dee's Macic Mrrror (9" 8. xii 467).— 
The following quotation from the ‘D.N.B’ 
article on the astrologer may perhaps be 


useful in illustration of Mr. Pace's interest- 
ing note :— 

“The magic mirror, a disc of highly polished 
cannel coal, was preserved in a leathern case, an 
was successively in the hands of the Mordaunts, 
Earls of Peterborough, Lady Elizabeth Germaine, 
John, Duke of Argyll, Lord Frederick Campbell, 
and Mr. Strong of Bristol, who purchased it at the 
Strawberry Hill sale in 1842, though another account 
states that it was then acquired by Mr. Smythe 
Pigott, at the sale of whose library in 1853 it passed 
into the possession of Lord Londesborough (Journad 
of British Archological Assoc., v. 52; ‘N. & Q., 
3" 8S. iv. 155). Dee’s shew stone, or holy stone, 
which he asserted was given to him by an angel, is 
in the British Museum. It is a beautiful globe of 
polished crystal, of the variety known as smoky 
quartz (Archeological Journal, xiii. 372; ‘N. & Q 
7% S. iv. 306).” 

I may add that one day at the end of 
October last I was shown by a lady (born 
Napier), who lives at the extreme south- 
western corner of Cambridgeshire, a crystal 
globe (pierced through the middle) which 
once belonged to Dr. Dee. It had been, I 
understand, one of four similar holy stones, 
and was purchased at the Strawberry Hill 
sale. A. R. BayYLey. 


On 22 November, 1592, Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham and Sir Thomas Gorges were 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth commissioners 
“to hear the grievances of Dr. Dee, the 
German conjurer, and repaired to his house 
at Mortlake, Surrey, for that purpose, to 
understand the matter, and the cause for 
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which his studies were scandalized.” Dr. 
Dee's methods must have been highly 
approved of by these two long-headed com- 
missioners, for the queen afterwards sent 
Dee 100 marks by the hands of Sir Thomas 
Gorges. THORNE GEORGE. 


Crowns Tower or Spire or Cuurcu 
(9 §S. xii. 485).—The spire of St. Nicholas’s, 
Newcastle (a cathedral since 1882), built in 
1474, is 200 ft. high, and, being supported by 
flying buttresses, is a unique feature in Eng- 
lish cathedral churches. It seems to have 
inspired the similar spires at St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh ; the Tron Church, Glasgow ; 
King’s College, Aberdeen ; and Wren’s poor 
copy at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, London. 
The still existing towers of Linlithgow and 
Haddington once possessed other editions of 
this Newcastle crown. The south-western 
tower of Rouen Cathedral, the Tour de 
Beurre, is surmounted by an octagonal lan- 
tern, which in its turn is finished by a carved 
parapet, said to represent the ducal coronet 
of Normandy. A beautiful drawing of this 
tower exists, made by Ruskin in 1835 under 
the influence of Prout. Begun in 1487 
and completed in 1507 by Jacques le 
Roux the Tour de Beurre contained the great 
bell “Georges d’Amboise,” the largest out- 
side Russia, which cracked with grief in 1786 
at being called upon to ring for Louis XVI. 

A. R. Baytey. 


p. B—r mentions the spires at Newcastle and 
Aberdeen. } 


*Gop’s SILLY VASSAL” (9" §. xii. 447).—In 
September, 1593, when, after the Reforma- 
tion, things were unsettled, the Provincial 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland met 
at St. Andrews and excommunicated the 
Catholic lords, who a year afterwards fled 
from Scotland, but were recalled in 1596. 
The General Assembly, suspecting that 
James VI. favoured the lords, resolved to 
learn the truth from himself, and in Sep- 
tember commissioned Andrew Melville (Rec- 
tor of the University of St. Andrews) and 
others to appear before his Majesty at Falk- 
land Palace. The king received them, but 
plainly showed he was in no mood to brook 
interference, and declared their coming to be 
without warrant and seditious. This was 
more than the redoubtable Andrew could 
submit to. James Melville, who was present, 
says in his ‘Autobiography and Diary’ 
(Edinburgh, 1842) that t ereupon Mr. 
Andrew “brak out upon the king in sa 
zealus and unresistible a maner, that, how- 
beit the king used his authority in a most 
colerik maner, Mr. Andrew bore him down,” 


and declared his warrant to be from the 
mighty God, calling the king but God’s silly 
vassal, and, taking him by the sleeve, told 
him, in no measured language, that there 
were two kings and two kingdoms in Scot- 
land. There was Christ Jesus the King and 
his kingdom the Kirk, whose subject King 
James was, and of which kingdom he was 
not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a mere 
member. He also told the king that when 
he was in his * swadling-cloutes ” the Kirk 
ever looked after his welfare, and would not 
permit him now to be drawn to his own 


| destruction by the “ devillische and maist per- 


nicius Counsall ” he had about him : and much 
more to the like effect. In the end the king 
gave way, and dismissed them pleasantly, 
and protested that the lords would get no 
grace at his hands till they had satisfied the 
Kirk. J. L. ANDERSON. 


See P. Hume Brown’s ‘ Hist. of Scotland,’ 
ii. 224, and J. R. Green’s ‘Short History,’ 
sec. v. chap. viii. C. 8. Warp. 

also from Mr. T. P. and 
G. H. W.)] 


BEADNELL (9 §. xii. 469).—I suggest that 
Mr. Sanprorp should write to the members 
of the Beadnell family whose names he 
already ssesses. Other references are: 
William H. Beadnell, picture-frame maker, 
Glasgow ; James Beadnell, tailor, Leeds ; 
William Ernest Beadnell, mechanic, Leeds ; 
Charles Marsh Beadnell, M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond., L.S.A. (1895), surgeon in the 
Royal Navy ; and George David Beadnell, 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edin. (1872), in prac- 
tice at Denman Island, British Columbia. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D., F.R Hist.S. 


This name does not occur in any directory 
I have been able to consult before 1839. 

In the ‘ Royal Blue Books’ for the years 
1839 to 1842 are these entries :— 

* Beadnell, John, Esq. 2 Lombard S'; Totten- 
ham, Middx. ; Castel-y-Dale, near Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire.” 

* Beadnell, George, Esq. 2 Lombard S'; Myfod, 
Montgomeryshire. 

In the ‘Royal Blue Books’ for 1843 and 
1844 George Beadnell a rs as above, but 
John Beadnell’s only ress is Tottenham. 
In 1845 neither name occurs. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGAT. 


I remember a Mr. Henry Beadnell, a proof- 
reader in the oftice of Messrs. Cox & Wyman, 
Great Queen Street, printers to the East 
India Company. He was a man of some 
culture, and published some works on typo- 
graphy, and a small volume of — verse 
and translations. There is a Mr. H. J. 
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18 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Llewellyn Beadnell in the Ministry of | push or press one’s own claims forward, it 
Public Works, Egypt, Geological Survey | seems worth while to consider, among the 
Department. Joun Heese. | possible progenitors of English Joost, the 
verb Lostev, recorded by Frédéric Godefroy 
oN MADAME DE Pomrapovr | as a variant of the French outer, 
xii. 447).—It has been suggested that a line | which he translates as meaning “frapper, 
of Frederic the Great against the Abbé de | heurter, renverser, presser, pousser.” Gode- 
Bernis caused France to go against Prussia. | froy gives only one quotation showing the 
If an epigram on Madame de Pompadour | use of this variant of the verb. To continue 
cannot be found, it may be worth while to| the Baskish vein, one may point to doz 
quote the following ; for it is possible that | glad, rejoiced, in Leicarraga’s New Testa- 
Carlyle made a mistake, and confounded | ment, 1 Cor. xvi. 17. Itis certain that Baskish 
Madame de Pompadour with her ally, the! = had, and still sometimes has, the sound of 
Abbe de Bernis :— tz asin German. Salaberry in his dictionary 
“ Fréderic, 4 la fin d'une Epitre au comte Gotter, | notes /of: as meaning “‘ voiz, suffrage.” Cas- 


ott il decrit les détails infinis du travail et de/tilian vo:=voice would be baskonized by 


Vindustrie humaine, avait dit: 
Je n’ai pas tout dépeint, la mati¢re est immense, 
Et je laisse 4 Bernis sa stérile abondance. 
On a suppose que Bernis connaissait cette Epitre, 
et que «avait été le motif qui lui avait fait con- 
seiller 4 Versailles d’abandonner le roi de Prusse et 


de s’allier avec Impératrice. Turgot, dans des vers 1 
word for 4oust in Romans xi. 18, 1 Cor. iv. 7, 


satiriques anonymes qui coururent tout Paris, et 
qui étalaient au vif les désastres flétrissants dont la 
guerre de Sept Ans affligeait la France, s ‘¢criait :— 
Hernis, est-ce assez de victimes 
Et les mepris d'un roi pour vos petites rimes 
Vous semblent-ils assez veng's 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘Causeries du Lundi, L’Abbé de 
Bernis. 
E. YARDLEY. 
Bany~ or Marriace (9° xii. 107, 215, 
375). —It is also aliowable, though by no 
means a general custom, to publish the banns 
of marriage after the Nicene Creed, and on 
my last visit to Oxford I heard the publica- 
tion in this place at the church of St. Peter- 
in- the- East. Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Papers” (9 xii. 387).—Here are 
examples of the use of the word “papers, 
the extracts being made from * Newton For- 
ster,’ by Marryat, published in Paris, Bau- 
dry’s European Library, 1834, though the 
edition is not given :— 

***T will just speak a word or two to my father, 
and be on board in less than half an hour.’ ‘! 
will meet you there,’ said Hilton, ‘and bring your 
papers.’ ”—Chap. vii. p. 50. Pee 

** Newton...... made all haste to obtain his clear- 
ance and other papers from the custom-house...... 
With his papers carefully buttoned in his coat, 
he was proceeding to the boat at the jetty.”— 
( ‘hap ix. p. 63. 7 

“*There are my papers, sir, my clearance from 
the custom-house, and my bill of lading.’...... * 1 ob- 
serve, replied the captain, examining the papers, 
* they appear to be all correct.’ ”—-Chap. xi. p. 73. 

Mavup CaLLwELt. 


** Boast”: 17s Erymowocy 8. x. 444).— 


As to Loast is to some extent to “ boss it,” to 


| 


| version of 1571. 


hoz. 


Pror. W. W. Skeatr connects Gothic 


| hwopan=to boast with English whoop and 
| Dutch op (‘A Meeso-Gothic Glossary,’ Lon- 


don, 1868). This strengthens the tendency 
to take /oast for a derivative of vor, The 


2 Cor. v. 12, which are quoted by Pror. 
SKEAT under Awépan, is gloria in the Baskish 
In 1 Cor. xiii. 3 Leicarraga 
did not, like Ulfilas, read cavyjowpat, but 
S. Dopason. 


Brrca-sar Wine (9 S. xi. 467; xii. 50, 
296).—John Evelyn in his ‘Sylva’ (book i. 
chap. xviii. § 8) gives a receipt for birch-sap- 
wine, to which he attributes valuable medi- 
cinal properties. It is interesting to observe 
that in the same work he recommends syca- 
more-sap for brewing (chap. xiii. $ 2‘, and, 
writing of the sceutaln-aah (chap. xvi. $72), 
remarks :— 

“Some highly commend the juice of the berries, 
which, fermenting of itself, if well preserved, makes 
an excellent drink against the spleen or scurvy: 
Ale and beer brewed with them, being ripe, is an 
incomparable drink familiar in Wales.” 

Joun B. Warnewricur, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
London in the Time of the Stuarts, By Sir Walter 
Besant. (A. & C. Black.) 
Tas handsome volume is a companion to the 


‘London in the Eighteenth Century’ of the same 
author, for which see 9" S. xi. 98 In our notice of 
the previous volume we described the scheme of the 
undertaking to which both works belong, but were 
far from conjecturing the extent of the materials 
which had been collected. Jointly the volumes in 
question embrace the period between the accession 
of James I. and the passage of the Reform Bill. 


Should enough matter remain, as seems to be the- 
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case, to cover the reign of the Tudors, with the 
close of the Wars of the Roses, the suppression of 
the monasteries, the Pilgrimage of Grace, the alter- 
nate persecutions of Lutherans and Catholics, the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the intellectual 
and social upheaval under the reign of Elizabeth, 
we shall be content and thankful. Of this we hear 
nothing, however, at pa our immediate duty 
not extending beyond a welcome to the volume 
before us. Sufficiently varied and stimulating is the 
period dealt with to satisfy the most exorbitant 
appetite. Beginning with the Gunpowder Plot, 
the record includes the deaths, among others, of 
Walter Raleigh, Buckingham, Strafford, Laud, 
Monmouth, Lord Russell, and Algernon Sidney ; 
the growth of difficulties between Charles 

and the civic authorities; the defeat, trial, and 
death of the king; the Commonwealth; the Pro- 
tectorate, with all its attendant troubles; the 
Restoration; the great visitation of the plague; 
the Fire of London; the Titus Oates plot; the 
persecutions of Jeffreys; the trial of the bishops; 
the flight of James II.; and the accession of 
William and Mary, ending with the rule, out- 
wardly placid, of Queen Anne. Here alone, without 
descending to events of secondary importance, is 


**ample space and verge enough.” It would ob- | 


viously be impossible, but for the limitations Sir 
Walter had imposed on his scheme, to comprehend 
within a single volume any summary, even the 
most condensed, of all the matters opened out by 


these things. The limitations in question include, | 


however, the enforced avoidance of all historical 
treatment and the omission of all literary record. 
Such mention, accordingly, as is made of Milton is 
in connexion with religion, and not with literature, 
while names such as Donne, Cowley, Cleveland, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar are not to be found in the 
index. Differing in some respects from those in the 
volume on the eighteenth century, the divisions in 
the present beok begin with the Stuart sovereigns, 
of each of whom—with, in the majority of instances, 
their consorts, mistresses, descendants, favourites 
or counsellors—portraits are supplied. A second 
division includes religion, government, &c., and a 
third. manners and customs. Between the second 
and third divisions is intercalated an account of 
the great Plague and Fire, which is likely to prove 
the most generally interesting portion of the volume; 
and at the close comes a series of valuable appen- 
dixes. In what is virtually the seventeenth cen- 
tury Sir Walter finds the City of London at the 
height of its — importance, and he advances 
the opinion that not even ‘‘ when London deposed 
Richard II. and set up Henry 1V. was the City so 
closely involved in all the events of the time as in 
the seventeenth century.” It is also obvious that 
between the beginning of the century and its close 
is a vast breach, in which are included the Civil 
War, the Commonwealth, the Restoration, the 
Fire, and the final rejection of James LI. and abso- 
lute rule, which events cover half the entire period. 
[t is to a great extent true tiat the first half of the 
century is a continuation of the sixteenth, while, in 
a sense, the second half is a preparation for the 
eighteenth. These things only bear out what we 
have affirmed in connexion with the volume pre- 
viously issued, that divisions such as are ordinarily 
used are purely arbitrary. In favour of the seven- 
teenth century Sir Walter claims that it secured 
the country for two hundred years—and for an 
indefinite period beyond, so far as can be pro- 


phesied — from the personal interference of the 
sovereign. 

It is not in connexion with the test political 
events that the volume is most edifying. These are 
dealt with at full length in the histories to which 
one ordinarily has recourse. Sir Walter isa pleasant 
companion, however, when he is moved to indigna- 
tion over the judicial murder of Alderman Henry 
Cornish or the burning alive of Elizabeth Gaunt, 
which, centuries earlier, might have 
brought additional infamy on the executioners of 
Joan of Are. curious satirical print from the 
British Museum, given p. 115, illustrates the arrest 
of Jeffreys. Among the subjects discussed is witch- 
craft, which appears, naturally, under the head 
‘Superstition.’ In the same chapter may be found 
many strange instances of credulity, some of whicl» 
our author is disposed to regard as imposture. 
‘Sanctuaries’ should be read in connexion witlr 
*The Squire of Alsatia’ and ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel.’ In the chapters on ‘ The Plague’ and ‘ The 
Fire of London’ we naturally come upon traces of 
Pepys, Evelyn, and Defoe. In thecase of the former 
|a strange and little-known tract, entitled ‘The 
Wonderful Yeare 1603,’ is cited. A picture by 
Mr. F. W. W. Topham, showing ‘A Rescue from 
the Plague,’ is reproduced by the author's per- 
mission. As a rule it is to the less-known autho- 
rities and treatises that Sir Walter turns, and 
much of what he says will be new to the vast 
majority of readers. Once more the illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the work and to the 
delight of the reader. These are often from the 
Crace and the Gardner collections, and from the 
British Museum generally. Among the portraits re- 
produced is one of James I., after Paul van Somer, 
showing a wonderfully sensual and repulsive face, 
| bearing out, apparently, the scandalous suggestion 
| of Raleigh, which is said to have cost that great 
man dear. As in the previous volume, the matter 
|is of varied interest and value, and the book 
may be read with unending edification and 
= That the third, and presumably con- 
cluding, portion will be called for is not to be 
doubted, and the owner of the perfect work will 
be able to boast of an illustrated chronicle such as 
has only become possible during the last decade. 
What we regarded as a wild dream of Sir Walter— 
to show in a connected form the evolution of the 
world of Victoria out of that of Elizabeth or her 
sire—seems on the point of realization. 


The Blood Royal of Britain. Being a Roll of the 
Living Descendants of Edward IV. and Henry 
VIL, Kings of England, and James III. of Scot- 
land. By the Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

THERE is no subject on which the opinions of 

men have changed more than family history 

and pedigree-lore. In the eighteenth and earlier 


were held to form about the lowest stratum of 
useless knowledge. Sneers at them are met with 
continually in the literature of those days, and are 
generally pointless and stupid. A notable Welsh- 
man once said, and was admired for the sentiment, 
that “ family pedigrees were but a web woven by 
nature in which the spider of pride lurked”; and 
Sir Walter Scott was sometimes made fun of, and 
at others denounced, because his verse and prose 
alike had a tendency to direct the thoughts of his 
readers to family history, heraldry, and allied sub- 


part of the nineteenth century such studies. 
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jects. In its early days the Surtees Society was 
ridiculed in influential quarters for publishing 
ancient wills, which were regarded as yuite useless 
for those who possessed even a little common 
sense; and the reverence shown for illustrious 
descent by Sir Francis Palgrave in more than 
one passage in his ‘History of Normandy and 
England’ was said, at the time of publica- 
tion, to have injured the sale of the work. A 
happy change has, however, taken place, wd in 
some degree, at least, we ought to thank our 
American cousins for the improvement. The 
educated classes of that great democracy were 
always free from some of those prejudices which 
overshadowed us, and were therefore anxious to 
connect themselves, not only in imagination, bat in 
fact, with the families of the old land; so a large 
number of race-histories have been produced—some, 
dt is true, executed on wrong lines, but others based 
on the soundest principles of modern research. We 
may safely say that no work of the nature of the 
oue before us could possibly have come into exist- 
ence half a century ago. The times were not ripe 
for it, nor was there a fitting architect to plan nor 
workmen to execute. It is the first book we have 
ever encountered wherein even an endeavour has 
been made to carry out on an extended and sys- 
tematic scale the royal descents of the British 
eople. The Marguis of Ruvigny does not go back 
Cepend Edward LV. and Henry VII. He thus gives 
the families dependent from the Houses of York 


and Lancaster in the female lines, so far as un- | 


wearied research and hard work have enabled him 
to collect and arrange them. A like course has 
been pursued with recird to the descendants of 
James I[l. of Scotland Many families inherit the 
blood of the Plantagenets and Stuarts without 
being aware of the fact ; but the Marquis’s labours 
avill be of special advantage to those who, while 
aware of their royal ancestry, do not know the 
intervening links between themselves and their 
«listinguished progenitors. We wish it had been 
possible for the author to begin his work at an 
earlier period—say with Henry I]. Human life 
and energy have, however, their limitations; we 
therefore dare not complain. We are too glad 
that so large an instalment has been carried out 
and done so well. The author tells us in the preface 
some facts which we are sure are unrecognized by 
many who have a special interest in knowing them. 
He enumerates, for example, some of the world- 
renowned heroes, with all of whom the descendants 


of Henry VII. count kinship. He might have added 


others; but as it stands the catalogue is highly 
instructive. Among them occur Alfred the Great, 
St. Louis of France, Roderigo Diaz de Bivar (com- 
monly known in England as the Cid), the Em- 
-perors of the East (Isaac II. and Alexius I.), and, 

y far the greatest of all, Charlemagne, to whom 
we owe the redemption of the greater part of the 
European continent from barbarism, and its return 
to such civilization as has been found attainable. 

It has been commonly assumed by those who have 
never given attention to such subjects that royal 
descent is very uncommon, and that when it does 
occur it is found almost solely in the families of our 
older aristocracy, whose existence is well -nigh 
hidden in the crowded pages of the modern peerage. 
This is a —— ¢ mistake. We have personally 
known mep and women in a very humble class of 
life whose descent from Alfred—and, indeed, from 
Odin and Arthur, if these latter be anything beyond 


dream - figures — is as unimpeachable as that of 
royalty itself. The Marquis mentions a butcher, 
a gamekeeper, a glass-cutter, an exciseman, a toll- 
bar-keeper, a baker, and a tailor who are descend- 
ants, through the Seymours, of Mary, the younger 
daughter of King Henry VII. 

In almost every direction care has been taken to 
make the work as complete as possible. Thus we 
have a little shield put against those persons who 
have a right to quarter the royal arms of the Plan- 
tagenets. It has often been assumed that all who 
inherit the blood have a right to the arms also; but 
this is a mistake, in order to guard against which we 
wish the author had explained what are the prin- 
ciples by which this right is protected. There is 
but one family—that of the Duke of Athol and his 
cousin Miss Caroline F. Murray—who have a right 
to this “ unique distinction “ three times over. 

This -- compilation is well worthy of an 
extended commentary. We hope it will excite 
others to imitate it in directions which might be 
|indicated. It must become a necessity for every 
one studying the history, and especially the local 
history, of the last four centuries 


Messrs. Arrowsmitu, of Bristol, publish A 
i uce Pocket-Book, compiled by Mrs. Theodore 
ent. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eodine. the series, volume, on page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Sin E. T. Heardlome” shall appear 
next week. 

P. P. A. (The? sa. Quhat sa the’? Lat them 
sa”).—In its familiar form, **They say,” &c., it is 
the motto of Aberdeen University. 

S. Pearce.—The death of “ Henry Seton Merri- 
man” was noticed in the Afhena wn of 28 November 
last. 

J. Hopexts.—Please forward new address. 
A proof sent was returned through the Dead Letter 


Office. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of *‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, W.C., 


AND AT THE 


Principal Railway Bookstalls. 


HISTORY, | Works in all Classes of Literature. 
BIOGRAPHY, Newest and Best Books of General Interest 
TRAVEL, | added as published. 

FICTION, | Subscriptions commence at any date, and 
POETRY, are transferable to any of the 800 Bookstall 
SCIENCE, | and Town Depots FREE OF CHARGE, 
THEOLOGY | Books delivered at all Depots Carriage Paid. 
REVIEWS, &c. | Terms on application. 


Many Thousands of Sureius Lisrary Booxs and New Remarpers, 
suitable for Libraries (Public or Private), Book Clubs, School 
Prizes, and Presents, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


ALSO ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION AT THE RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS, OR 186, STRAND, W.C. 
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